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This'paper has been prepared in compliance with the request of 
the*esteemed President of this body. The close of the year affords 
superior facilities, through the annual reports of the various school 


officers, to gain a wide outlook upon the numerous educational opera- 
tions of the State. Itis certainly fitting for the members of this 
Association, which represents ail grades of our school work, to re- 
view carefully their efforts in the last twelve months, and to note dis- 
tinctly the salient results,— some of them unfavorable, but most of 
them gratifying and even cheering. 

Let us consider our subject under the heads of statistical summa- 
ries and prominent needs. ‘To be specific and accurate, I shall have 
to use quite largely the footings of the tables which comprise the 
many items found in the different school reports. I trust that this 
paper will not be wearisome, while I join figures with the facts. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 
I. State University. 
* Let us begin with the State University, the crown of our educa- 
tional system. In the past year, there have been manifested, in a 
striking manner, the results of the wise policy of the State in grant- 
ing to this institution a magnificent income. More than usual pros- 
perity has attended its administration. The Assembly Hall and Li- 
brary, spacious and elegant buildings united together, have been 
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erected at the cost, all furnished, of about 340,000. No appropriation 
has been asked from the State to meet any portion of this expense, 
as a sufficient amount was saved from the receipts of the University, 
during the past two years, to cover all items. ‘The Library furnishes 
a room for the safer keeping of the books and periodicals, enables the 
Institution to use a larger number of them, and supplies conveniences 
for the consultation of them by the faculty and the students. The 
Assembly Hall furnishes accommodations for all the members of the 
University to meet in a single room for lectures and publie exercises, 
The want of this convenience has affected, for many years, the unity 
and efficiency of the internal operations of the school, and somewhat 
deprived it of an immediate communication with the publie. Some 
valuable additions have been made to the machine shops, the labora- 
tories, aud the cabinets. The liberality of the State encouraged, 
without doubt, ex-Governor Washburn to give to the University the 
Astronomical Observatory, which was erected last year, and has been 
partially furnished with instruments this year. When completed it 
will cost the donor at least 830,000, 

Six new meinbers have been added, since June last vear, to the Fae- 


ulty of the College of Arts and Letters. Three of these fill the 


Chairs made vacant by the death of professors in the past two years. 
mm) 1 ’ ) . 1 ye 4 - ° 
The departments of Modern Languages, Rhetoric, and English Liter- 
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ature, have been strengthened, while that of Astronomy has been 
placed in charge of Prof. James C. Watson, who has acquired emi- 


nent distinction in his work. The enroliment of students is nearly 


one hundred greater than it was two years ago. The number in the 
Sub-Freshman Class has decreased the past vear, and that of the 
Freshman and Junior Classes has increased. What is more satisfae- 
tory, there has been a decided improvement in the scholarship of those 
admitted, as well as of those taught in the University. 

The most radical change in the policy of the Institution for the 
past few years, consists in the recent modification of the plan for the 
Courses of Study. <A wider range of instruction, and a more extend- 
ed prosecution of the various branches are offered. The principle of 
the election of studies has been made more prominent, with the view 
of allowing technical branches to be substituted for those in the gen- 
eral courses. Under this scheme, Latin ean be pursued in the Scien- 
tific Course in the place of the Modern Languages. 'This change has 
been effected to relieve some of the Courses which had become crowd- 
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ed by the addition of new studies, to permit the students to follow 
more freely their inclinations to investigate certain subjects, and to 
place the graduates of the University in a more equal position. 


Il. Denominational Colleges and Private Academies. 

The denominational colleges are feeling the depression which has 
prevailed in the business circles of the country. With one or two 
exceptions, they report less number of students in attendance. That 
at Prairie du Chien has suspended. Most of them have been making, 
in the past year, earnest and successful efforts to enlarge their endow- 
ment funds. Between these institutions and the State University, as 
you all know, there exist cordial relations. These should always be 
maintained, as the latter cannot supply the facilities for the training 
of all the youth of the State who seek the college culture; and the 
former furnish instruction to those in different sections, and aid in 
fostering in those sections the sentiment which favors higher eduea- 
tion. In these denominational schools are found some of our most 
accomplished and effective teachers, not a few of whom are living on 
meager salaries, and performing a vast amount of service for the cause 
of general education. 

Not many of the academies report yearly to the State. They are 
gradually diminishing in number, as they are in the patronage which 
they receive from the public. We have no means of knowing what 
is the general attendance of pupils in them. Scarcely any of them 
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have endowments, and they are, in the main, feebly supported by in- 
adequate tuition fees. Having never gained a firm foothold in the 
State, they are surrendering their work to the public high schools. 
But in the transition stage of the development of our educational 
agencies, they have accomplished in the past, as they are now doing 
in some localities, an important service to the people of Wisconsin. 
They have furnished employment for many of our ablest instructors, 
prepared many young people to become teachers in our common 
schools, and nourished and strengthened popular education in sections 
where they have been located. 
IIL. State Normal Schools. 

The supervision which the Normal Regents exercise over the 
schools under their charge, is remarkably close, referring to the most 
minute detail. The condition of the grounds and of the rooms in 


the buildings, the amount of supplies of all kinds, the qualifications 
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of the teachers, the character of the recitation work, the progress of 
the pupils, the exercises of the graduating classes, and the impression 
which the schools are making on the communities in which they are 
situated,— all come under their careful inspection. Asa result, these 
schools are kept in a nearly uniform grade of efficiency. In the past 
year, the enrollment in their model and preparatory departments has 
somewhat decreased, while that in their Normal classes proper has 
increased. Less number of students have graduated in the two years’ 
course of study, and a greater in the four years’ course. In the Osh- 
kosh and River Falls Schools, there have been added several new 
teachers, on account of the resignation of old members of their fae- 
ulties, and on account of the augmentation of the class work. The 
quality of instruction in all these schools is constantly improving, as 
is evidenced in the examination of their classes. The board of visit- 
ors this year, without exception, express their high admiration of the 
discipline which prevails in these schools, and of the instruction giv- 
en by the teachers. Greater attention has been directed to the im- 
provement of the training departments. The duties of their directors 
have been increased and made more specific, and many of the students 
are required to spend in them more time in observation and prac- 
tice work. The experience of these schools confirms the opinion that 
they are making a stronger impression, especially upon the country 
schools, through their under-graduates than through those who com- 
plete the courses; for the reason that a much larger number of the 
former are sent out to teach. Pres. McGregor says that through 
these “a Normal School can reach directly that branch of our educa- 
tional system most in need of its influence.” 

The value of the two years’ course of training has, this year, at- 
tracted considerable attention. It is undeniable that it has not proved 
entirely successful, in the minds of all the Normal Regents. This is 
due to the system, and not to the lack of any care given to the course 
ia the schools. President Albee in his report strenuously defends the 
utility of the course,“ from the conviction that its scope and value are 
underestimated by some thoughtful men, who have not examined the 
question attentively.” He maintains that, “it is an encouragement 
to people, with low ideals regarding culture, to rise higher than they 
otherwise would; and thus far it has accomplished its object.” Presi- 
dent Stearns advocates the use of the word * certification” for ‘“ grad- 
ation,” to designate the formal completion of this course, so as to 
make a clearer distinction between the two courses. He adds that 
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“Those who have been but two years in the school, by the use of the 
term “ graduation,” in which they are justified by custom, claim equal 
honors with those who have given twice as much time to preparation 
for teaching. The evil resulting from this is two-fold. On the one 
hand, the Normal School is’ judged by the work of these elementary 
“ sraduates,” on the supposition that they have received all the train- 
ing which it affords; on the other, pupils are discouraged from com- 
pleting the full course, because they ‘“ graduate” at the end of two 
years, and become competitors for situations as ‘‘ Normal graduates.” 
One of the Visiting Committees to these schools recommends that no 
diploma or certificate be granted to the students who finish the ele- 
mentary course; another urges the importance of inducing the stu- 
dents to pursue the full course, on the grounds that “ The studies of 
the two last years are of such a character as to develope more effect- 
ually and rapidly than the earlier, the power of stimulating and en- 
riching thought;” and that those who do not complete these studies, 
in “going forward, as they do, in many instances, to high positions 
as teachers, go unprepared; and all the children of the Commonwealth 
suffer from the lack.” 

The Normal Regents have discussed the propriety of establishing a 
kindergarten in connection with the Platteville school. Some pre- 
liminary arrangements have been made, looking toward the formation 
of such a school sometime next year. President McGregor says that 
should the Board decide to favor the school ‘t with this new depart- 
ment, I am confident that the citizens and the Normal School,— both 
teachers and pupils,— will give it a hearty support.” He thinks that 
“its introduction, even in a modified form, will bring about a much 
needed revolution in primary teaching.” President Parker, after 
noticing the merits of the Kindergarten, presents the thought that 
“The claim of the Normal School is that the Kindergarten will ex- 
hibit the most perfect means known for the study of some of the ini- 
tial processes of mind; and that its influence upon Normal students 
will be correspondingly healthful, as reflected and disseminated 
through district schools.” He commends to the Board the establish- 
ment of a Kindergarten, at an early day, in connection with the 
River Falls school. 

IV. Charitable iand Reformatory Schools. 

Unusual vigor has been shown, the past year, in the management of 
the Charitable and Reformatory Schools. With one exception, the num- 
ber of inmates cared for and taught in each of them, is the largest it 
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has ever been. The good conduct and the readiness to learn exhibited 
by theseinmates are noticeable features. The instruction given in the 
schools for the Blind and the Deafand Dumb, is of a superior character, 
not excelled in any other class of schools in the State. We hear ex- 
cellent reports of the condition, in all respects, of the Industrial 
School for Girls. The general discipline of the Industrial School for 
Boys is all that could be wished. It is believed that the department 


ts recitation methods, can be 


of instruction, both in its plan and in i 
improved. The faculties in all these schools are represented as har- 
monious and heartily co-operating together. The Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Delavan was destroyed by fire, the 16th of last 
September. The main building was ill-adapted to the uses of such a 
school. Most of the children have since been kept together, and are 
provided with quite convenient accommodations in the outside build- 
ings, which are not greatly damaged by the fire. The exercises of the 
school were suspended only for a day in consequence of this accident. 
The Legislature will be asked this winter to provide an appropriation 
of $130,000 for the erection, next year, of safer and more suitable 
buildings for this school. 
V. Free High Schools. 

The amendments passed last winter to the free high school law, 
have rendered it more satisfactory and eflicient in its operations. The 
law has been simplified in most of its provisions. The schools in the 
larger cities do not receive as much State aid as formerly, and those 
in the towns and villages receive more proportionally. The State 
Superintendent has prepared a circular on the free high school sys- 
tem, for distribution throughout the State. In it he gives a succinet 
history of the legislation, and of the schools established under the law; 
he shows what were the leading purposes in the enactment of the law; 
and he justifies the State in passing such a measure. He discusses 
the standard of admission of pupils to these schools, and presents 
three courses of study, which he recommends for their adoption. The 
cireular closes with full comments on the sections of the law. 

During the past year, two schools have been discontinued, and five 
have been organized and reported. Kighty-eight in all receive aid 
from the State in the distribution of the high school fund of $25,000. 
Several other schools were formed, but too late to maintain instrue- 
tion the requisite length of time, before the 51st of August last. In 


the schools which reported, 196 teachers were employed, 6,623 pupils 
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were taught, $9,035.50 were received for tuition, and $119,098.15 were 
expended for instruction. Of the pupils in attendance, a greater 
number are returned as pursuing the common branches only, and a 
less number the higher. 

The primary object in the establishment of these schools has not 
been realized to any great extent —viz.: the creation of town high 
schools. Only three of this kind have been organized in the past four 
and a half years. But the scheme has very materially stimulated and 
strengthened high school instruction in the villages and cities. 

The vantage ground thus secured by the State will have to be 
watched with considerable solicitude, lest the opponents of high 
school instruction shall demand the withdrawal of all public sup- 
port. 

In this connection, the fact might be mentioned that at least 
twenty high schools, in our villages and cities, have never availed 
themselves of the benefits of the free high school law. 


VI. Teachers’ Institutes. 


In no previous year, have the teachers’ institutes in this State been 
so efficient. More county superintendents have interested themselves 
in inviting the institute workers to their counties, and ‘in inducing 
their teachers to attend the institutes. Besides the four regular con- 
ductors, forty-two assistent conductors were employed portions of the 
time. The number of institutes held is sixty-five, in fitty-seven coun- 
ties and superintendents’ districts. Thirty-nine of these were each 
two weeks in length, and one was four weeks,— the remainder being 
each one week. Only thirteen were in session in the spring. The 
holding of the others principally in August and September necessi- 
tated the employment of a much larger force of instructors. The 
number of members enrolled ia the institutes, is 5,126; and of these, 
4,139 had previously taught. The average experience of those who 
have been engaged in teaching, shows an increase of four-tenths of a 
month,— the full average being 22.7 months. 

This year closed the instruction in the three years’ course of study 
which had been selected for the institutes. The results prove the 
wisdom of the plan. The work has been well adapted to the needs of 
the district school teachers, has been more concentrated on given 
and practical subjects, and has enabled the entire force to be better 
organized and directed. 
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VII. State Certificates. 


At the examination last August for State teachers’ certificates, 
eighteen candidates were present. Only four passed,—one receiving 
the limited certificate, and three the unlimited. On the petition of 
eleven of these candidates, a special examination will be held for 
them this week, at Madison. Those who were examined in August 
testify to the exceeding thoroughness of the work. 

The certificates of forty-one graduates in the elementary course of 
our Normal Schools have, during the year, been countersigned by the 
State Superintendent; and thus converted into five years’ certificates, 
—the length of the limited ones. Sixteen diplomas of the graduates 
in the full Normal course have also been countersigned, and made 
into unlimited certificates. The same has been done for twenty-one 
graduates of the State University. 


VIII. Report of State Board of Health. 


One of the most valuable documents which the State issues this 
year, is the Annual Report of the State Board of Health. To the 
teachers and school officers it has an especial interest. It furnishes 
three papers which relate entirely to educational matters. One is 
upon the modes of ventilation and heating in our Normal School 
buildings; another treats of ‘Our Public Schools in their Relations 
to the Health of Pupils;” and the third discusses at length the subject 
of the school-houses of the State. 

The first paper is prepared by Gen. James Bintliff, who has care- 
fully studied the different modes of ventilating private houses and 
public buildings. The second is by Dr. J. T. Reeve, the Secretary of 
the Board, who brings together a large amount of facts bearing upon 
the study of Physiology and Hygiene in our schools, upon the ignor- 
ance of teachers in regard to the plainest sanitary rules and condi- 
tions, upon the school age of children and their capacity for study, 
and upon the amount of work required of children in our schools, and 
the conditions under which they perform this work. The last paper 
is written by Prof. T. W. Chittenden, formerly city superintendent of 
schools in Grand Rapids, and embraces a variety of topics relating to 
the sanitary state of school-houses. This article contains, under a 
systematic arrangement, the substance of about one thousand reports 
which were received from superintendents and teachers in nearly all 
portions of the State, in answer to a list of questions which were fur- 
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nished them last spring. The information here given is simply 
startling, and the conclusions drawn may well lead us to serious re- 
flection, and to remedy as soon as possible the defects found in our 
school buildings and their surroundings. 


IX. Public Schools. 


The returns from the public schools of both the counties and the 
cities, are not very gratifying in some of their points. The number 
of children of school age in the State, this year, is reported to be 
484,259,— an increase of 5,567 over that of last year. The whole 
number of children in attendance upon the®public schools this year 
is 293,386,— a decrease of 4,216 from that of last year. The attend- 
ance of children upon the private schools shows a slight gain. The 
percentage of the attendance of children of school age upon both pub- 
lic and private schools last year, was computed to be 67; that for this 
year is 65.9,— a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 

The average length of time that the public schools were taught in 
the independent cities, was 188 days,— a decrease of one day from that 
of last year; and in the counties, 151 days,—a decrease of ten days. 

The whole number of teachers required for the public schools last 
year, was 6,844,— a gain of 144. The whole number employed was 
9,875,— an increase of only sixty-seven. 

The average wages paid per year to teachers in the independent 
cities, were for males $838.41,— a decrease of $164.34; and for females 
$341.89,— a decrease of $5.15. Those paid per month to teachers in 
the counties, were for males $37.75,— a decrease of 70 cents; and for 
females $25.73,— a gain of 40 cents. 

The superintendents of the cities and the counties have issued, in 
all, 9,396 certificates to teachers,—an increase of 466. Of these, 
8,423 were for the third grade,— gn increase of 673. The certificates 
of the first and second grades given by them, number 167 less than 
those issued last year. 

The number of graded schools remains the same as last year, with 
the exception of the addition of one with two departments,— making 
in all four hundred thirty-three. 

The reports of the county superintendents indicate not an alto- 
gether satisfactory condition of the text-book question, as related to 
the district schools. Out of 5,657 districts in the counties, the returns 
show that only 2,992 had, by the 31st of August last, made adoptions 
of books for their schools; and that 886 of these do not use exclu- 
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sively the books which they have adopted. This year, 502 additional 
districts purchase their books; and those which sell to pupils, gain 
389; and those which loan, gain only ten. 

The aggregate receipts of money from all sources by the school 
boards of the cities and counties, amount to $2,719,500.— a decrease 
of $30,455.93. The aggregate expenditures reach $2,146,176.56,—a 
decrease of only $2,152.98. The cities have paid out $24,106.68 less 
than they did last year; and the counties, $21,953.70 more. 

Of the 65 county superintendents. 33 were re-elected or hold over 
for the next year or next term; and, of course, 82 new ones enter 
upon their office the first Monday of next month. During the past 
year, there have been only six changes among the superintendents of 
our independent cities — twenty-seven in number. 


X. Progress in the Past Six Years. 


To show the enterprise of our educational workers, the stability of 
the popular sentiment which sustains our free school system, and the 
basis on which we rely for the future growth of our schools, let us 
mark the progress we have made during the past six years. I can 
safely assert that it is surprising, even should we consider it apart 
from the severe financial depression which has prevailed during all 
that time. But when considered in connection with our business 
embarassments and the general tone of discouragement existing 
throughout the country, it is simply marvelous. 
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in the classes above the preparatory — has increased from 
246 to 377, a gain of 131; and to the number of professors, not reck- 


oning those in charge of the Law nee en there have been added 
five; and to that of instructors, three. In that year, the total number 
who had graduated from the Institution was 201; now itis 576, Then 

the amount of endowments and funds except real estate, was $1 18,- 
907.65; now it is $489,610.85, more than tourfold. Then the whole 
income was 316,210.55; now it is Ss2,544.42,— more than fivefold. 
That year the amount received for tuition was $4,239.65; this year, it 


Was §8368,00,— tuition fees not being paid now in the emesd depart- 
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In relation to the Normal Schools it can be said that in that 
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time one school has been added to the list; the productive fund has 
been increased $135,234.29; the income has gained $14,904.91; the 
enrollment of pupils, which six years ago was 1,249, was last year 
1,803; and then 31 members of the Normal faculties were employed, 
now 55 members. Large additions have been made to the main 
buildings of two schools, and one large building at River Falls has 
been erected,— these costing over a hundred thousand dollars 

In 1873, the number of inmates in the Charitable and Reforma- 
tory Schools was 507; this year, it was 901. In that time, the sub- 
stantial edifice for the Blind Institute has been erected, and the In- 
dustrial School for Girls has been opened. 

4. In the past five years, the system of free high schools has been 
created, and $83,786.93 have been distributed as the State aid among 
those schools. From twenty-one schools four years ago, the number 
has increased to eighty-eight. In this connection, we may notice 
that there were, in 1873, only 258 graded schools in the State; this 
year there are 433. 

While the number of teachers’ institutes has increased only 
nine since 1875, the number enrolled in them has advanced, accord- 
ing to the returns, from 3,697 to 5,126.—a gain of 1,429. The ag- 
gregate expenses are only about one thousand doliars more. 

The increase in the number of children of school age in the 
State is 48,247; and of those attending public schools it is 12,678. 
The number of children attending the private schools is, according 
to the reports, fully double, amounting now to 25,747. The differ- 
ence between the number of teachers required in all the schools six 
years ago and those now required, is 2,001; and the difference between 
those actually employed, is §72,— indicating less changes among the 
teachers in their charge of the schools. Asi is well known, the wages 
of teachers have decline ed since 1873, in the cities per annum, for 
males, $252.59; and for females, $25.11; and in the counties per month, 
for males $5.63, and for females 51.79. The whole expenditures for 
the public schools are now 872,727.05 more than at that time, while 
the receipts are $91,472.02 more. The aggregate value of the school 
property, including school-houses, sites, and apparatus, was then 
$4,602,536; this year, it is $4,709,404.56, a difference of only 3106,- 
$68.56, showing on the one hand a depreciation in the estimated value 
of school buildings and sites; and on the other, the practice of close 
economy in the erection and purchase of these accommodations for 
the schools. 
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XI. Prominent Needs. 


This survey of the educational operations of the State will con- 
vince the most casual observer that our greatest needs do not lie in 
the direction of our most advanced institutions of learning, *includ- 
ing even the high schools. What they most require is a faithful and 
constant support from the people,—a loyalty which will not permit 
any hostile movement against them to succeed, and which will pa- 
tiently wait for them to accomplish the ends they are designed to 
reach. If thus protected and thus nourished, they have a grand fu- 
ture before them. 

1. The State University will, in a short time, be able to make large 
accessions to its library, to its physical and chemical apparatus, to its 
various cabinets, and to its appliances for illustrating general history 
and the ancient classics. [t will soon dismiss, in the main, its Sub- 
Freshman work. The different departments of college instruction it is 
now seeking to balance more evenly. It will push its investigations 
into the fresher fields of learning. Having secured the buildings 
which it needs for the convenience and effective management of its 
classes, it will now proceed to enlarge and strengthen still further its 
teaching force. The Departments of Agriculture and Mechanics 
should be more fully patronized by the young men seeking proficiency 
in these lines of work, and the instruction given therein should make 
a deeper impression upon the thought and life of our citizens. The 
question is settled that with the advancement of the facilities in the 
hands of the University, will come large additions to the number of 
its students. 

2. The Normal Schools should be exempt from the necessity of 
doing so much work which is merely academic, and give their atten- 
tion more completely to professional instruction and training. This 
can be effected only by the better preparation of the pupils who are 
admitted from other schools. 

3. The original intention in the establishment of free high schools, 
should be realized at the earliest day possible. The fund distributed 
annually should, before long, be applied very largely to aid in develop- 
ing the means for giving higher instruction in the towns. In the 
end, this will fully justify the measure, and satisfy the people of the 
State— thus preventing any reaction against these schools. 

4. The essential needs of the teachers’ institutes just now are 
threefold: First, the employment of a few prominent teachers, who 
are specially qualified for giving instruction in them, and who can, 
with the regular conductors, devote at least three months each year 
to the work; second, a larger and more uniform attendance of the 
teachers upon them; and third, a still greater concentration of the 
work in any one year upon fewer points,— and those relating to ele- 
mentary teaching. 

5. The greatest necessity laid upon us is the prompt and effectual 
improvement of our common schools. The statistics which I have 
presented on their present condition, must deepen in your minds, as 
they certainly do in my own, the conviction that these schools have 
been somewhat neglected. 
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The first point before us is caring for the absentees and the truants 
from our public schools. Without doubt, the hard times have com- 
pelled many parents to keep their children, over fourteen years of 
age, out of the schools, and to engage them in work at home or in 
the shops; and thus we can account in part for the reduced attend- 
ance the past year upon our schools. The compulsory education law, 
passed last winter, should have its fullest effect upon the people. Su- 
perintendents, school boards, and teachers, should combine to see this 
measure enforced. We require, as an efficient auxiliary in this case 
as well as in others, the passage of a law for a State tax. The avails 
of this could be apportioned to the public schools on the basis of ac- 
tual attendance of the children thereupon for a given time each year. 
This course is pursued in some other States, and with good results. 

By increasing the wages of teachers, and by the exercise of greater 
care in granting the lowest grade of certificates to them, we should 
secure the employment of those with better qualifications, and induce 
them to remain longer in their calling. Our high schools, teachers’ 
institutes, Normal Schools, State University, and Colleges supply 
abundantly the agencies for preparing for us teachers who have su- 
perior attainments. With the best teachers in our school rooms, 
we can remove many of the deficiencies in our educational system. 

If our County Superintendents were required to be graduates of 
Normal Schools, Colleges, or Universities, or to pass an examination 
for a State certificate, it would be advantageous to the schools in 
some counties of the State. This plan which exists in Pennsylvania, 
is strongly supported this year by the superintendents of the State 
of New York. I know that it has advocates in Wisconsin. 

The measures which have been inaugurated to apply to the man- 
agement of the country district schools, some of the principles and 
methods embodied in the graded school system, should be carried for- 
ward as fast as possible to completion. This body has already ree- 
ommended a scheme of studies and a plan for the classification of pu- 
pils in these schools, which are already attracting some attention. 
These are in operation in some of our counties at present. If faith- 
fully enforced in the districts of the State, they promise a vast ulti- 
mate good. 

The township system of school is urgently needed. We have tested 
long enough the optional plan of adopting it in the different towns. 
We must follow the example of other States and require its accept- 
ance. This should be speedily effected, as we are losing each year 
many advantages which it would secure for us. It is demanded to 
perfect and retain permanently the free high school measure. It 
would assist in obtaining and employing better teachers, especially 
for the ungraded school,— by far the weakest point in our education- 
al operations. It would enable the State to introduce more promptly 
any course of study it may desire for the country schools. ‘The Leg- 
islature should be induced to enact at onee some suitable scheme for 
placing this invaluable system into operation throughout the State. 
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HOW TO GET BETTER SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


[Paper read before the Convention of Superintendents, at Madison, December 31, 1879, by J. B, 
Pravt, Assistant State Superintendeut.] 


In attempting to answer the question submitted to me—“ By 
what means can the erection of better school-houses be secured? "— 
I may assume, of course, that some improvement will continue to go 
on, as the State improves generally. It is unfortunately the fact, 
however, that our schools do #of feel the march of improvement as 
rapidly as we could wish. Our educational progress can by no means 
be deemed satisfactory, nor does it at all keep pace with progress in 
other things. Pass from the elegance and finish of a railroad train, 
from the precision and ingenuity of the work done in a modern saw 
mill or sash factory, into a half dozen different rotting-log or tumble- 
down frame school-houses, and note the monotonous, lifeless work 
too often done there. 

The explanation of the difference is found in the fact, that most 
other forms of human activity are systematized, are under proper su- 
pervision. They are also conducted by skilled workmen, with an in- 
telligent purpose to secure the best results. 

In the matter of the erection of schoul-houses, too mue 
in other features of our school system, to /oca/ enterprise a 
gence: too much, [ mean, if it is the function and duty of the 
to provide for an effi 1 yt system of public instruction. And | might 
therefore answer the question before me in a general way, and say 
that the first and chief thing to be done, to secure better school- 
houses, as wel 
unity and strength. So long as certain features of our system, in 
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organization and oversight continue; so long as we have so feeble an 
amount of external or central authority or influence brought to bear, 
we shall continue to have feeble and unsatisfactory results. But I 
must attempt toshow what can be done to secure better school-houses 
under existing circumstances. 

Something doubtless can be done, by the resumption of the prac- 
tice of publishing, in connection with the successive issues of the 
school code, or separately, plans for school houses, accompanied by 
plain and well considered instructions. Not merely the necessary 
mechanical and architectural instructions, and diagrams, but intor- 
mation furnished by the best experts whose services can be obtained, 
as to all that concerns the uses and needs of the school-house. What 
we want, is not a treatise on school-house architecture suited to the 
ambition of those aspiring cities or villages which seek to erect fine 
and costly buildings, but a plain, sensible manual for those who wish 
to erect a comfortable school-house, not devoid of architectural 
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beauty, but really suited to practical wants; a manual of information 
that shall enable those who carefully follow it, to build according to 
the most advanced knowledge, as to the laws of school-hygiene.— all 
that relates to seating, lighting, warming and ventilating the house, 
and to all the other accessories that need to be considered. 

There is no doubt that a proper exercise of intelligence, and a prop- 
er outlay of money, could secure such a compilation. The legisla- 
ture that shall make effectual provision for something of this sort, 
will be doing a tangible good. 

But this is not enough. There is no certainty that good models or 
wise counsels would be followed, simply because made accessible. 
Some one has said, that every man deems himself competent to edit 
a newspaper or teach « school; he might have added, to plan a school- 
house. ‘There are certainly too many of these self-sufficient sort of 
folks. A school-house would generally be regarded as a simple sort 
of a thing to build. Your average board or committee, while they 
might look over plans and instructions with a patronizing air of con- 
descension, would too often think themselves competent to improve 
them, and thus probably spoil them; or to imagine that anything 
novel to their experience and observation must be a foolish and costly 
vagary. It is precisely in those things where former experience and 
practice has been most at fault, that they would be most likely to 
vary from wise counsels. The most vital points about a school-house 
are those in regard to which persons of but ordinary intelligence 
would be the most poorly qualified to judge, because involving scien- 
tific knowledge which is not widely ditfused. 

Another elass of persons, not so self-sufficient, would look upon 
such a plan for a school-house as the best results of modern science 
would place before them, as something very fine and very curious 
perhaps, but as something beyond their sphere. A modern plow hav- 
ing been presented to the people of an agricultural district in India, 
and its immense superiority shown to their own clumsy articles, made 
after a model three thousand years old, instead of making more like 
it, they placed it in their temple, as an object of worship. I fear that 
many a school board would take a course not much more practical, 
with plans for a model school-house. 

I come theretore to a plan, which has no element of novelty about 
it, but which has been found useful in other directions. The State 
was fortunate in being the recipient, from the general government, of 
the foundation for a school-fund. The State is fortunate in the pos- 
session of such a fund, and fortunate that it is moderate in amount. 
For it has been said that the publie school system of Connecticut was 
really repressed rather than quickened in its development, by having 
so large afund; too large, so long as liberal aid was extended without 
amore compact organization, and a more vigorous oversight and con- 
trol, such as that State now enjoys. There can be no doubt that in 
this State, the income of the school fund, small as it is compared with 
the whole yearly expenditure, has a wholesome stimulating effect, at 
least so far as regards the matter of the maintenance of a school for 
the minimum time required by law. And there can be no doubt that 
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a building fund, of moderate amount, would operate beneficially, if 
judiciously administered. Whether it is possible to create a fund, 
which should yield an income, or whether it would be better to have 
an annual appropriation from the State treasury, accompanied with q 
corresponding increase of the State tax, I will not here discuss. But 
the knowledge that aid could be secured, on proper conditions, coup- 
led with the policy, now apparently become a permanent one, of loan- 
ing moderate sums from the tryst-funds of the State for the same 
purpose, would doubtless have the effect to stimulate building, all 
over the State. Of the stimulating effect of aid, to supplement local 
expenditure for school purposes, we have another example, in the 
ease of the annual appropriation for free high schools. But I spoke 
of aid for building purposes to be extended on proper conditions. It 
would be impolitic to make the conditions easy or loose. It would 
not accomplish the object proposed, namely, to secure the erection of 
better school-houses; better than those we now have; better than 
such as are likely to be built, under ordinary circumstances. 

The income of the school fund is granted to a school district, on 
the condition first, that a school has been maintained not less than 
five months during the previous school year; secondly, that it shall 
have been taught by a qualified teacher. If a plan for extending aid 
to school districts in building, were set on foot, the aid should be 
conditioned upon proof that the building had been erected upon 
plans and principles approved by such competent authority as should 
be empowered to examine the proof; and a part of the proof should 
be actual examination of the building. A similar principle might 
with propriety be applied, as far as practicable, to the loaning of 
money by the State to school districts, for building. Such a_princi- 
ple ought to be applied, for it is unbecoming for the State to take no 
precautions lest she become particeps criminis in the erection of 
buildings for the use of her children, that offend not only against all 
the canons of good taste, but all the laws of school hygiene. 

In the general movement now observable towards sanitary reform, 
and in what is happily termed preventive medicine, it is not surpris- 
ing that attention has been drawn anew to the hygiene of the school- 
house. In Minnesota, in Rhode Island and in New York, as well as 
in our own State, reports have been mode covering the subject. The 
“Plumber and Sanitary Engineer,” published in New York, now in 
its third volume, is furnishing valuable articles on the subject, and 
announces a “S500 competition for a model public school-house,” 
the award to be made by a committee distinguished for its profession- 
al knowledge and experience. The model building for which premi- 
ums are offered, is to be of a size to accommodate eight hundred chil- 
dren; but such valuable principles or appliances as may be embodied 
in the * ten best designs ’ submitted, must be more or less valuable 
for smaller buildings, and I would therefore give emphasis to the san- 
itary as well as pecuniary argument. 

A competent committee who should carefully examine this whole 
subject and report upon it, would be doing the State, and the children 


of the State, a good service. 
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A MORNING AT QUINCY. 
SECOND LETTER. 


I was obliged to cut off my letter of last week with the ringing ot 
the recess bell at the Codington school house, as the detail of the first 
hour and a half, only. in the morning exercises, already stretched, I 
feared, beyond the limits of your indulgence in space. In the little 
talk of musical matters with the principal, I had to note the depart- 
ure, in Quiney, from the rigorous methods by which music is taught 
in some other schools, where a fault in naming, say a sixteenth note 
instead of an eighth, is visited with as severe moral veprobation as 
though a part of the Decalogue had been broken. Remembering the 
unhappy children in some of our Philadelphia schools who are drilled 
in lines and spaces and rests as though their future salvation and en- 
tire intellectual prospects depended on these, [ could not but give 
thanks for the Quincy method, that gets out the singing and the 
threads of voices without destroying the cocoons. No child is “ kept 
in” at Quincey for short comings in its ledger lines, and thus the sing- 
ing falls into its true place as a recreation and muscular exercise. 

| Note.— In the New York schools that I have visited, much time 
is given to the drawing of notes on the blackboard and recitation of 
their relative values; an exceedingly careful mathematical drill, and 
the cultivation of musical expression, filling a prominent place. But 
the attached penalty for failure in these makes the music lesson of 
exaggerated importance. Considering the short time many of these 
children have to spend in the primaries as the whole of their school 
opportunity, it is barbarous to punish an error in notation with the 
same severity that attaches to a moral fault. Quincy has learned the 
science of value and of relative proportions in the importance of stud- 
ies. Evidently the first object at Quiney is to teach a child to notice, 
to think, and to express itself in its own way. Its observations and 
its questions are of more value to it and to all the rest of the class 
than the mere cataloguing of facts in a text-book can ever be. So, 
as the facts come along, by its own reading, by observation, by the 
teacher's voice, they are met by wide-awake and active young minds, 
eagerly receptive. Some of the New York schools again, by the per- 
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fect drill and snap of their method, have the class alert and very 
ready; but it is apprehension, memory exercise, entirely and exclus- 
ively. The deadening results of this parrot drill show themselves jn 
the upper schools, where the springs of all this mechanical training 
have had time to wear somewhat thin, and where the results. so far 
as [ have seen them, are not minds, but rather uninteresting ma. 
chines. | 

But this is a longer parenthesis than the recess grants, and long 
before this the Quincy school children should have been filing up the 
stairs again at the sound of the bell, and guided by the music of the 
pianos in the several school floors. The larger rooms are divided, not 
by window partitions, but by solid blackboards or sashes. Approach- 
ing these, and still to the taps of the piano keys, the three monitors 
stood with their hooked sticks ready to draw them down, each motion 
guided by the notes, and all coming down to these signals smoothly, 
noiselessly, and in good order. 


A CRITICAL READING LESSON, 


The reading lesson, a history and a language lesson, had been un- 
derlined for me, and the young readers were soon in vigorous “at- 
tack” on the ehapter on Holland in Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, taken, 
I believe, from Mrs. Dodge's delightful “* Hans Brinker.” It might 
have been the newspaper, which comes to us as a“ reader” quite often 
in Quincey, but it happened to be Holland thir time. 


This is known as the lowest * grammar” division, the children who 
had come up at the beginning of the September term from the upper 
primary. These primaries, by the way, have two more divisions than 
ours, there being no secondary or intermediate schools. At the close 
of the first paragraph the teacher, quickly to a boy in the back- 
ground —* What country is he reading about; what did he say?” 
* He said it was one of the queerest countries, because the ocean 1s 
pressing up against the land all the time to get in, and it can’t.” 
“What keeps it out 2” Boys in chorus, * The dykes.” 

A grand discussion on the nature of dykes and embankments fol- 
lowed; what they were built of; what kind of trees were planted 
there to bind the earth together. Some of the young Yankees stood 
out stoutly for pine, others were in favor of oak and cherry trees. 
“No; I'll leave you that to find out by to-morrow "—and if [ am 
not mistaken, there will be considerable interviewing of parents and 
neighboring farmers on that point. “ How shall we get to Holland 
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from here?” “Cross the Atlantic Ocean.” “Go draw Holland on 
the map and show me how you would get there.” 

Three boys go to the blackboard, with their chalks, and proceed to 
draw by square a fair outline map of Europe, very rapidly, rubbing 
out the quadrilaterals and triangles, as they sketch on the true out- 
line. In the meantime the reading proceeds. “ The canals are high 
but not dry. The croaking frogs among the canal reeds are nearer 
to the stars than the storks on the chimney tops.” Every child there 
sees the frogs, and the uplifted marshes of the canals, and the low- 
lying farm houses below the water level. Teacher, suddenly, to the 
map architects —* Which is Holland?” 


NO SNUBBING. 


One of the Hollands was a little out in drawing, which was prompt- 
ly pointed out by the class. And just here I made a mental note. 
In all the reading exercises which it has been my fortune to witness 
in our Philadelphia public schools, the class, if a lively class, has 
been all ready to pounce on the slightest default in inflection, or pro- 
nuneiation of the closely-watched reader —so intent on manner in- 
deed, that it was scarcely to be believed that the meaning of what 
was read could be getting any attention. I have heard a paragraph 
that had very little in it to begin with, read down a line of six or 
eight children, only for a certain shade of inflection. At Quincy, 
class criticism, something apart from the teacher's, was directed to 
substance rather than form, to ideas rather than inflections. The in- 
flections and intonations came along, but only along: the point was 
the meaning of what was read, the opinion, the lively remarks of the 
class, and there was no dreary reading and re-reading of a paragraph 
by an entire row until the exact nicety of expression was struck. 
They got at what it meant, first, and the expression followed as a 
matter of course. In evidence — one child, I noticed, said custid for 
instead. There was no smirking of the elass, no lifting of hands to 
call attention conspicuously to the fault. The teacher quietly wrote 
instead on the board. ‘“ How do you pronounce this word?” Class 
in chorus, including the delinquent, “instead!” It was a polite way 
of correction, instead of hypercritical snapping up of each other’s 
slips, that makes over-righteous little critics, I fear, of some of our 
school children, and it was another witness to the way in which, as 
Miss Morse had said, “the class brings the duller ones along with it.” 
As the reading proceeds —‘* Put in another word for ‘ localities.’ ” 
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Child reads the sentence again and says “ places” as he goes on with- 
out stopping, to the end. The teacher makes this synonym exercise 
an exercise, I notice, at all the hard words, and the substitute is made 
as the reader goes on, showing that the entire paragraph is under. 
stood. 

Something following about the water in Holland being older than 
Adam, and yet the Dutchmen cannot drink it —* Why is this? 
Who's Adam? Why cannot they drink the canal water? ” “ Because 
it is salt and dirty.” “Can you think of any other situation in which 
people would have nothing to drink? Here it says, ‘ Water; water 
every where, and not a drop to drink.” “ Caspian Sea,” ealls out a 
boy. going far inland for comparison. ‘They have to carry all the 
water on shipboard, and they might use it all up before they ever got 
to land,” explains another. “A shipwreck.’ Pointing back to the 
line above quoted, * What do those marks mean?” “A quotation— 
somebody else wrote it.” “Anybody know who wrote it?” Nobody 
did. ‘Find out at the library.” Again reverting to the main sub- 
ject, “Our ships at Quincey don’t come up to Mr. Wilson’s store. How 
is it that these boats do in Holland come to the store doors to un- 
load?” “Canals; the streets are canals.” “Any other place in Eu- 
rope where the streets are water?” Boy locates Venice Gn map, and 
makes a dot for it. His neighbor makes his dot for it at Sicily, 
‘How many,” pointing to this last, “ think this is right?” Nobody 
rises! “ How many don’t know?” Three or four rise, not in the 
least ashamed to be ignorant, but evidently “ wanting to know.” 

The majority of the class, however, rose to the opinion that the 
first draughtsman had put //s Venice in the right place, and the see- 
ond one, thus corrected, but not snubbed, made his repairs according: 
ly. “ What should we see people walking on in Holland? ” “Stilts,” 
* No, that’s in Sweden,” says a class critic. ** Wooden shoes!” “Any 
other place in Europe where the people wear wooden shoes?” “Con- 


stantinople,” * Russia,” “ French peasants.” “ Any part of our coun- 
try?” “There are boots,” said slowly a junior Emerson, “in Mr. 
"s store window with wooden soles about an inch and a half 
thick!” Finally it was brought out that in Canada you could still 


see and hear wooden shoes among the French farmers around Quebee. 





HISTORY BY CONSTRUCTION, 


It was not easy to leave this class for the history iesson, but time 
was flying, and in Miss Dearborn’s room, already, Columbus was mak- 
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ing his voyage across the Atlantic. The little girl at the blackboard 
dropped her voice as the visitor entered, but was promptly reminded 
by the teacher's “ [ can’t hear a word you say,” to take up the narra- 
tive ina clear voice. In this room another earth map of North 
America lay on the blue board, but America was discovered (this be- 
ing an older class) by the blackboard above. Columbus sailed out 
into space, and the islands were put in “as he sailed,” or rather when 
he came up to them, the track of each voyage being drawn across the 
Atlantic. This was after England and Spain had been put in for the 
(enoese voyager, and after Queen Isabella had sold her jewels, to the 
approval of the class. ‘A priest thought considerable of Columbus, 
and he got a part of the money for him and the Queen gave the oth- 
er part.” Palos is located, and the date of the first voyage written 
there. “Then he sees the Canary Islands.” “J don’t see them,” said 
the teacher, so they are dotted into place. ‘* What was Columbus 
doing when he stopped there?” ‘ Repairing his ships.” * What 
date do we want all along here?” 

So the sailor took her to San Salvador, and writes October; takes 
her from there, goes on to Hayti—"“ Did he eall it Haytir”” “No; 
Hispaniola;” and brings him back to Spain by a chalk sail. ‘* What 
year?” ‘Early in 1493." Here the superintendent, Mr. Parker, 
comes in and looks on, but says nothing. Columbus gets his recep- 
tion in Spain, Indians and all, and is taken out again to San Domin- 
go, while the class discovers Jamaica, and the chalk voyager marks it 
in place and dates it. “Stays about here till 1496." On his third 
voyage the Cape Verde Islands are discovered in the track of the 
chalk pencil. ‘“ Why Verde?” What verd have we in our names?” 
“Vermont.” 

By this time a party of earth workers were putting in the islands 
on the earth map, following the instractions from the little leader at 
the board. 

Not all history can be taught in this way, but that of the United 
States especially gives a good field for it. Even in political history 
of the Old World, what life and action may be given to the details, 
for instance, of eventful wars that have changed political boundaries; 
what interest to the character and civilization of any people, to fol- 
low out, by the earth maps and by blackboard lines, the marches of 
contending armies or the local peculiarities of a nation, that come of 
its frontiers, its access to neighbors and spirit towards neighboring 
States, and its commercial opportunities! The earth and chalk em- 
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pires can grow and spread, and shrink and fall, by means of these 
pictures, under the fingers of the little workers; and even old Cad- 
mus, “ bringing letters into Greece,” will not seem so much connect- 
ed with the postal service as he now does, when the children can fol- 
low his voyage and fix the rich country he came from. 

Going into the next room for the language lesson, I found an arith- 
metic class, one of the primaries, just finishing its work, being de- 
layed a few minutes by some questions that the superintendent, Mr. 
Parker, had been asking. I could not judge of this exercise, there- 
fore; but it was evidently not so mechanical as the New York schools, 
nor had it sueh lightning calculators. The points were brought out 
that you couldn’t divide minutes by apples, even if you should sue- 
ceed in eating fifty-two apples in a day, and the lesson was kept well 
down to numbers simple. So far as I could see, the reason was at 
work quite as much as the rule. 


THE LANGUAGE LESSON 


Is considered of great importance, as quickening observation out of 
school and expression in class. These were quite young children, in 
the fifth primary. The talk was about the cow. A child starts up: 
“ T would eall the cow an animal.” Another —‘We would call the 
cow an animal.” “The cow is an animal.” “Every cow is an ani- 
mal.” “Did you know the cow was called an animal?” “ The cow 
is a tame animal.” ‘* The cow is a domestic animal,” and so on, each 
child making a new sentence, and all enjoying the rapid game of 
changing sentences. Teacher —"We will write the name of the cow. 
Is this right?” putting a small *t”’ a small “e@” and an interroga- 
tion mark. “No, we are not asking a question: we are telling some- 
thing: we don’t want that mark.” ‘* What then?—this? (!)” “No: 
only a period.” 

\lso directed, she writes a capital T and C. ‘* What is a eapital?” 
“A head letter.” Now, we shall write down all that we can recollect 


about the cow. “ What does recollect mean ? vy To bring together 


again... First we shall write the color. * What is the color of your 


cow?” to a small girl, who immediately responded that the color of 


her cow was pure white. Teacher writes white at edge of board, 
making hi with the fe on the next line, but is reminded by the class 
that it cannot be divided, no more than avd can. “* What shall I do, 
then?” “Leave the space, if there isn’t room for it all, and put it 


all in the line below.” Then again the cow was tossed from bench 
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to bench. ‘“ The color of my cow is clear black.” ‘* My cow is pale 
red and white.” “The cow I saw this morning was black and white.” 
“That cow is black.” “Is the color of your cow red?” ‘“ The cow 
[had was brown.” “Is your cow tan, like mine?” ‘ Why don’t I 
call that horse a cow?” 

This was the turn for a new series of observations. “ You ean tell 
it by the noise it makes.” “A horse hasn't got any horns.” “It 
hasn’t any bag.” “* You can tell it by the hoofs.” ‘* The cow’s hoofs 
are split.” “* Did you ever notice how funny the cow’s hoofs look.” 
“My cow has cloven feet —cloven means split.” “ The cow’s hoofs 
have the same substance as our finger nails.” “ Cow’s hoofs always 
cover their toes.” * My cow’s hoots are not perfectly round.” “All 
animals have split hoofs except the horse,” was one contribution from 
a boy who hadn't got his summary quite clear. Instantly there was 
achorus: “A dog! A dog has no hoofs;” “A cat;” “A rabbit hasn't 
any: “A mouse;” “A pig!” “A pig has hoofs.” 

So the teacher got out the picture of a pig to satisfy the demand, 
holding up successively an ox and a turkey, a dog and so on to set 
the animal philosopher right in his summary and on his feet again. 
“You can tell that a cow isn’t a horse by the horns, you say?” “Let 
us talk about the horns.” ‘ My cow’s horns turn outward first, and 
then inward.” “I think the Chinese finger nails look like horns.” 
“Tt hurts to saw off a cow’s horn —it will bleed.” “ What is the 
use of horns?” “ To make combs out of.” “Cows don’t make combs 
out of their horns. What is the use of horns to the cow?” “Oh, to 
hook with.” ‘“* When a dog goes at her she will bite.” ‘She can’t 
bite anything but grass. She has te hook dogs.” 


TALKS ON WHAT THE CHILD SEES. 


The various points that were brought out were written on the 
board by the teacher, as the talk went on; but the main object, to get 
a varied expression of a familiar subject, in a class of quite young 
children, was shown in the rapid tossing of sentences from one to 
another, and no repetition nor stammering in the class. The horses 
and cows talked about were in view from the window of the school- 
room, to be sure; but the city child can be taught to get its observa- 
tions from the car horses, the animals in the Zoo (which ought to be 
open free to public school children for their object lessons, at certain 
times), and from all the variety of our street scenes. 

The three hours spent at the Quincey school were all too short, al- 
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though much of its method was shown in that time. They were 
long enough, as visits to other school-rooms have shown by contrast, 
to demonstrate that the noon bell found children, visitors and teach- 
ers all fresh, instead of drained and dull by text-book and dull routine, 
The teacher is the only text-book, and I was anxious to learn the ef- 
fect of the new system on these young girls and mature women, 
“ Does it exhaust you to be giving out so much to your classes, in- 
stead of hearing recitations?” ‘On the contrary,” they severally 
replied, “it is not half so wearing as keeping up the attention to the 
priuted book and going over the recitation by rote. The children are 
fresh all the time, and that keeps us so.” ** Do you have any difticul- 
ty in keeping up discipline by this system?” “ Not nearly so much 
as by the old. The children are busy and interested. They have 
their chances to talk out what they are thinking about, and they are 
thinking about the lesson. There is room for their activity; and 
*naughtiness ’ in school-rooms comes more from over-repression than 
from anything else. Here the child is free; it is not afraid to talk to 
me, and it is too busy to whisper to its neighbors. It is much easier 
for us to keep order than it used to be.”"— Phil. Ledger. 


SPELLING REFORMS. 


It requires no very close observation of the signs of the times, to 
be aware that reform of English orthography is rapidly coming to the 
front, as one of the most important of the minor questions of the day. 
It is perfectly correct to assert that only a few years ago, the subject 
scarcely excited any particular interest outside of a very limited circle 
of scholars. Suggestions of change, of whatever nature, were rarely 
even referred to, save as illustrations of the harmless lunacy of erack- 
brained theorists. If they were spoken of seriously, it was nearly 
always for the purpose of protesting against the audacity and impiety 
of that fanaticism which, for the sake of an ideal perfection in unim- 
portant details, would be willing to unsettle the very foundations of 
the language, and impair, if not entirely destroy, a sacred legacy from 
the past, bound up forever, whether for good or evil, with the litera- 
ture of the race. 

All this is now altered. Within the past five years, the discussion 
of the question has assume an entirely different character. The 
demand for reform is no longer confined to a few scholars without in- 
fluence, and usually without even so much as notoriety. On the con- 
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trary, it has extended in some cases to whole classes. Philological 
societies appoint committees to examine and report what is best to 
be done. School boards petition government to establish a commis- 
sion to investigate the whole subject. Nor is participation in the 
controversy that has sprnng up limited to those alone who have a 
direct interest in the educational aspects of the question. Either on 
one side or the other, men of letters of every grade, and scolars in 
every department, are entering for a tilt in the orthographical tour- 
nament that is now going on. All this, to be sure, is strictly far viore 
true of England than of this country; but to a certain extent it is 
true of this. 

What has brought about this sudden change is not so easy to deter- 
mine. Doubtless there has been for a long time a wide dissatisfae- 
tion with the existing state of things, although it has found little au- 
dible expression. To this dissatisfaction a powerful impulse has been 
given by the study of our speech in its earlier forms, a study which 
has made its most rapid progress during the few years just past. The 
principal objections which prejudice opposes to change have their 
force almost wholly destroyed, when the facts of language are brought 
directly home to the attention. Shrines upon which ignorance con- 
ferred sanctity, and to which stupidity bowed with unquestioning ado- 
ration, have been utterly and instanteously demolished by the re- 
moreless inconoclasm of early English scholarship. Moreover, the 
character of the advocates of reform is something that of itself makes 
an impression. ‘To the opinions expressed by them, their abilities 
and attainments may not be sufficient to command assent; but they 
are sufficient to impose respect.. There is an uneasy consciousness in 
the minds of those most opposed that it is no longer quite safe to in- 
dulge in that contemptuous treatment of the subject which, a short 
time ago, was the only argument. A reform which numbers among 
its advocates every living linguistic scholar of any eminence whatever, 
which in addition includes every one who has made the scientific study 
of English a specialty, may be inexpedient, may be impracticable, 
may be even harmful; but it cannot well be demolished by brief edi- 
torials, nor superciliousiy thrust aside with an air of jaunty superior- 
ity. If the question is to be argued at all, it must now be argued on 
its merits. In such adiscussion it will be found that the favorers of 
change, whether unreasonable in their expectations or not, know pre- 
cisely what they are talking about; and this is acharge that can rare- 
ly be brought against their opponents. -- Scridner’s Monthly. 
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THE GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL. 


The rapid progress which the children make in school hours justi- 
fies the government in shortening the school day. The primary 
schools open at seven in the morning. They are dismissed for the 
day half an hour after the American child begins his studies. The 
older the class, the more hours are required, until for the very oldest 
the number of hours in the school day is about equal to our own. 
But where the day shortens, the term lengthens. Two and a half 
hours of daily study will hurt no common child of seven years, which 
is the minimum age for admission, though he be kept at it the year 
round. Consequantly the primaries have but a few weeks’ vacation, 
two, if we remember rightly. in the whole year, and that is not for 
their own sake, but for the sake of their teachers. The older the 
scholars, the longer the school days and the longer the vacation 
which reaches its utmost length with university students. 

A German common school has about as high a grade as an Ameri- 
can high school. The recitations showed mastery of the subject. 
The scholars were all under sixteen, but in addition to all that our 
common schools teach, knew the rudiments of two languages besides 
their mother tongue, English and French. They were proficient in 
algebra and geometry and the elements of chemistry. The latter 
science turned them into enthusiasts. One boy actually got on the 
top of his desk to see the experiment, and, what to an American was 
still more wonderful, was not scolded for it, but called to order with 
the rest of his classmates after the interesting phase of the experi- 
ment had passed. 

A system which educates its pupils so highly, justifies itself by suc- 
cess. Its leading features seem to be these; care not to overtax the 
children: short school days; easy positions on the seats, and an at- 
mosphere of freedom so that the mind works easily in harness; short 
vacations for young scholars, to avoid that mental backstitching by 
which half that is learned in a term is forgotten in along vacation; 
an economical use of every moment of school hours, so that while 
the child is in school he is instructed and not left to himself; and 
teaching, wherever possible, not from books, but from the thing itself. 
To such an extent is this carried that, though every one else must pay 
his way, children in the company of a teacher enter free botanical 
gardens, museums of natural history, and scientific collections; the 
teachers making use of these to instruct their pupils by the eye. — 


Good ¢ ompany. 
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ARTICLES. 


READERS IN ScHoor.—We observed, while listening to the reading 
exercises of a large class of little children, a week or two since, that 
as one was called upon to read, the rest were on the alert to catch him 
if possible in a mistake, and of course a dozen or more hands were in- 
stantly raised. To expect to get through a paragraph without a mis- 
take was hopeless, and would have been for pupils of a higher grade. 
The slightest error of any kind was noticed. 

Now, we do not say that this was not all right, and the best way to 
teach a class. It doubtless is, or it would not be adopted at the pres- 
ent time. We only say, is it the natural way to learn to read, or talk 
from a book, or tell a story second hand? Would each child tell the 
story in that way without the book? 

When we listen to a story, if the very words of the original are not 
used, if as good or better are in their place we do not reprove the story 
teller but sometimes applaud. 

We would only suggest that the children think more of the sense 
of what they read, and we so teach them, whether at home or at school. 

Some months ago, while listening to the exercises of a literary 
society in a university, we were charmed by a recitation from a young 
man who had evidently taken many lessons in elocution. He entered 
entirely into the spirit of what he was telling, and yet it was only a 
simple little story. He had been taught to surround himself with the 
sentiment, and still it was not acting; it was reading without a book; 


in natural tones.— Jowa County Democrat. 


a —_ — 


Wat Smoxinc Dors ror Boys.— A certain doctor, struck with 
the large number of boys under fifteen years of age whom he observed 
smoking, was led to inquire into the effect the habit had upon their 
general health, says the British Medical Journal. He took for this 
purpose thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to fifteen years, and care- 
fully examined them, and in twenty-seven of them he discovered in- 
jurious traces of the habit. In twenty-two there were various disor- 
ders of the circulation and digestion, palpitation of the heart and 
more or less marked taste for strong drink. In twelve there was fre- 
quent bleeding of the nose; ten had disturbed sleep, and twelve had 
slight ulceration of the mucous membrane of the mouth, which dis- 
appeared on ceasing from the use of tobacco for some days. Medical 
treatment was of little use till smoking was discontinued, when health 
and strength were soon restored. 
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Rvures.— The following is said to be a literal copy of rules posted 
in a school-house in the interior of Missouri: “ Each vupel is required 
to make a bow on entering the School-House of a morning also leay- 
ing of Evening the School Room. there shal be no profane language 
used in School or on the play groand nor there shal be no pin stickin 
pinchin, scraching, nor taggin nor no fiting, nor no unesery whisp- 
ering in scool. No Pupill shal leave the school House without the 
permission of the Teacher. No unesery moving from seat to seat. No 
fiting on the road from or to school, nor no nick-naming. Every 
pupil over eight years is subject to those rules and the teacher is to 
make the allowance for all Pupils under eight years and enforce the 
rules according. if any scholar breaks these rules tha shall be pun- 
ished by switchen.” 


een a ee 





THERE are two or three ways of destroying our publie school sys- 
tem. The first is employing incompetent teachers, whose sole rec- 
ommendation is that they will teach cheaply. Second, by the parents 
having such confidence in the teachers and school board, that they 
will never visit the school for themselves. The third is for parents to 
take the word of their children, and on the strength of their reports 
to find fault with the school. If we would have good schools we 
must have good, competent teachers, and there is no person, who is 
really qualified to teach a good school but what know themselves to 
be able to earn more than the mere pittance some would dole out to 
them for teaching in almost any other calling. Then patrons of the 
school must show a lively interest in the same and encourage the 
teachers and pupils to earnest work thereby. 

> 

History should be studied for the principles of life as well as for 
statistics. We should strive to know less of dates, and more of pop- 
ular traits ;less of the successions, and more of the characteristics. 
Our study of history ought not to be merely a study of facts, nor im- 
aginative study of the period, but we need to carry into it a spirit of 
candor, such a judicial spirit that we shall know both sides, and can 
cherish a spirit of forgiveness, kindness, and sympathy, instead of 
turning history into an inheritance of hatred, an example of one-sided 
treatment. 


-_——— - 


Give undevided attention to the class, and insist on ifs undevided 
attention. Do not allow any interruptions. Do not leave a pupil 
reciting and go off to another part of the room to attend to some other 
pupil. Your business is the class. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICTS. 


(). For three years, the county school money was not paid over to 
the districts of this town; afterwards, new districts were formed. Now 
the money that was back has been paid over to the old districts. Are 
not the new districts entitled to a share ? 

A. They are so entitled, in equity, if the supervisors, in determining 
the share of the value of school property due them, did not take the 
money due the old district into consideration. Whether a share of 
this back money could now be collected by suit, is perhaps doubtful. 

(). Can a district require the board to hire a teacher holding a sec- 
ond grade certificate ? 

A. The district has no such power. An expression of opinion to 
that effect would not be improper, and an general grounds it is the 
duty of the board to employ a teacher suited to the grade of school, if 
it is in their power. 

(. Where a school house site stands unenclosed, is the district 
obliged to help maintain a fence between the site and adjoining prem- 
ises that may be enclosed ? 

A. The language of the statute, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court (19 Wis. 49), indicates otherwise. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


©. When a board has adopted only a part of a series of readers, 
does that preclude the use of other readers for more advanced pupils? 
A. The adoption can be considered as applying only to the ground 
it covers. If an elementary algebra has been adopted, that one must 
be used. But when aclass come to need a higher book, they may 
determine the matter between themselves and the teacher, if the board 


takes no action. So in regard to a-higher reader, if one is needed. 
But it would be proper to call on the board to aet, if they will. 

(). A list of books having been adopted, can the board afterwards 
strike off some of the books? 

A. There can be no change made legally, for three years. The list 
must stand as it is, except that, if the adoption is not completed at 
once, additions may be made. 
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(). Who is to be the judge in which book of a series of readers a 
pupil shall read — the pupil, teacher, board, or parent? 

A. The teacher is to teach the school, and should be competent to 
determine the classification of the pupils. The ambition of neither 
pupil nor parent is a very goed guide. In case of serious difference of 
opinion between teacher and parent, it may be well to ask the board 
to arbitrate, if they can intelligently judge of the pupil's standing, 
and will undertake to do so. 

CERTIFICATES. 


(). Is a certificate to be dated strictly at the time it is filled out? 

A. There is no reason why it may not be dated from the time of 
the examination, if necessary to cover time taught. Otherwise, its 
date may as well be from the time it is filled out. 

(). May a certificate, dated at the time of examination, be made to 
take effect a month previous? 

A. There is no warrant for this. If it may be made to take effect 
for one month back of examination, it may for six. 

(). Is near-sightedness a sufticient reason tor refusing to grant a 
certificate ? 

A. This would depend on the degree of the infirmity. A near- 
sighted person may very likely obviate the defect by using glasses, 
and may be an excellent teacher. It is a question of discretion for the 
superintendent, to be determined according to the facts. 

(). If by mistake a certificate is given for one year which was in- 
tended to be given for six months, is it good for a year? 

A. It is good on the face of it; but the superintendent is empow- 
ered to correct his mistake, by requiring a re-examination, if he deems 
it necessary. 

THE COMPULSORY LAW — COMPULSORY MEASURES. 


(). Whose business is it to see that the compulsory law is enforced, 
and what is the penalty for not doing so? 

A. It is the duty of the director to prosecute, under the law, and 
he is finable to the amount of $20, for neglecting to prcsecute on 
proper written notice. See. 5, 

(). If children attend a private school, where only religious instruc- 
tion is given, does that exempt parents from the operation of the 
compulsory law? 

A. The compulsory law is directed solely to securing a minimum 
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of secular instruction for each child. The fact that the child is relig- 
ijously instructed does not make up for entire neglect of secular in- 
struction. 

(). Does it answer the purpose if a child attends a private school, 
and receives secular instruction, but not in the English language? 

A. It must be held that it does. The law does not aim to compel 
instruction in one language only, although the public schools must be 
taught in English. See Oct. No., p. 442. 

(), Can parents be compelled to procure new books adopted, on pain 
of expulsion of their children from school? 

A. The law does not provide any such coercive measures. The 
board may make rules for the guidance of the teacher. but it would 
be going too far to turn children out of school for the neglect of 
parents. Benevolence and ingenuity would be able to do something 
for them. 

(). Should children be exeluded from school for whispering ? 

A. Not except in aggravated cases of willful persistence in it by 
large pupils. Let the evil be counteracted by awakening interest and 
industry in the scholars, and so reduce it to a reasonable minimum. 
In regard to little children, there is sometimes a wise blindness 
allowable. Don’t make too much fuss about the existence of whis- 
pering. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


(). May orders be drawn by the clerk, when there is no money in 
the treasury ? 

A. The law makes it the duty of the clerk to “draw orders on the 
treasurer tor money in his hands,’ and the order is to designate the 
object for which and the fund upon which it is drawn. (Sec. 446.) 
As section 1675 of the revised statutes forbids that such orders shall 
be negotiable, there is no reason for drawing any orders, when it is 
known that there is no money on hand for their payment. 

Q. Our treasurer was first elected in 1860, and gave bonds, and has 
continued in office ever since. He says the old bond is still good. Is 
he correct ? 

A. The bond ceased to be valid, when his first term expired, except 
for liabilities not yet discharged. You have in fact had no legal 
treasurer, for sixteen years, though the person acting has no doubt 
been faithful to his trust, bond or no bond. Let him be re-appointed, 
and give a bond. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


ConGREss CONVENED December 1, as required by the Constitution, but has 
adjourned over the Holidays without having accomplished anything. Measures 
have been introduced, however, looking to the suppression of polygamy in Utah, 
and the removal of the Utes from Colorado. 

— The recommendation of President Hayes that the “ greenbacks 
prived of their legal tender quality, and redeemed at an early day, meets with 
approval in many quarters, and disapproval in others; but Congress seems 
reluctant to face the matter, each party desiring te commit or entrap the other 
without committing itself. Meanwhile, the new silver coin goes on accumu. 
lating in the U.S. treasury, no means having availed to get much of it in cir. 


’ 


* be de- 


culation. 

— The Ute matter, at the present writing, is still in suspense. The Commis. 
sion secured evidence inculpating twelve of the White River Utes, including 
Chief Douglas, as responsible for the Agency massacre. Gen. Hatch remained 
at Los Pinos awaiting their surrender till Dec. 29th. Only a part of the twelve 
having been brought in up to thattime, he refused to receive them, and left for a 
point between Los Pinos and the railroad, there to wait another day, Ouray 
seems unable to bring about the surrender, the war party of the tribe being very 
strong. 

— The Nicaragua Ship Canal project is receiving considerable attention from 
the public on account of the movements of M. de Lesseps and the other advo- 
cates of the Panama route. 

—A negro exodus from North Carolina into Indiana, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the politicians in the U.S. Senate, and elsewhere. The blacks claim to 
be in quest of employment, being literally starved out of their old home. 

— Geo. W. McCrary, of Towa, succeeds Judge Dillon-in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and Alexander Ramsey, of Minnesota, is the new Seerctary of War. 


THE MONTIEL ABROAD, 


Tue Enaursi in Afghanistan are again in serious trouble. With the setting in 
of winter, the mountain tribes have risen in revolt, and closed in upon the in- 
vaders. Gen Roberts has been compelled to evacuate the city of Cabul and 
retire to a fortified position near by, where he is closely beleaguered. 

— The work of reinforcing him at this time of year, with the mountain passes 
full of snow, is one of great difficulty and danger; and the English public is nat- 
urally much disturbed by the situation. 

— The Trish land troubles still continue Several of the leading agitators 
have been indicted by the British government for “sedition.” Parnell and 
others are on their way to the United States to ask sympathy and assistance. The 
troubles are greatly aggravated by the serious failure of crops, and the subse- 
quent impending famine. 
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— France has another “ ministerial crisis” on hand. All the members of the 
Cabinet have resigned, and a new one will soon be formed. 

— The South American war continues, with success still on the side of the 
Chilians. One result of the war has been the final settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Republic in regard to Patagonia, 

— The crest of the Andes is henceforth to be the boundary between the two 
countries, from their northern limit to the Straits of Magellan. 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION, 

— Two-thirds of all England and Wales is owned by about 10,000 proprietors. 
Two-thirds of all the arable land in Ireland is owned by less than 800 proprietors, 
or landlords. It follows that few agriculturists in those countries own the soil 
they till. The great majority of them are “ tenants at will,” holding their leases 
from year to year at the pleasure of their landlords and paying a cash rental. 
Poor crops and the sharpness of American competition have brought them into 
severe straits, producing much anxious discussion of the situation and of the 
relations between landlords and tenants. It thus happens that the whole system 
of land tenures and inheritance in Great Britain is brought under criticism. 

— Allodial tenure, or the absolute ownership of land, so familiar to us, does 
not exist in England; or, rather, it is considered as vesting only in the crown. 
All lands are now held by inheritance, of which the two principal forms are 
known as fee-sémple and fee tad]. Under the former, the owner has practically 
unlimited control of his lands, may sell, devise, or otherwise alienate them at 
will; and the order of inheritance is the same as with allodial tenure. The pre- 
valent system in Great Britain, however, is that of fee-tail, or settlement, in com- 
bination with primogeniture as the law of inheritance, -— the purpose being the 
building of and perpetuation of great families. 

— To illustrate, an owner — by fee-simple, let us say — of a large landed prop- 
erty, forms the desire to leave it intact to his descendants through all time. 
Were it to be divided among all his children, as by the French law of succes- 
sion, a few generations would suffice to break it up into insignificantly small 
portions. Hence the law of primogeniture, by which the land goes in a body 
to the oldest son, and so on. 

— But, even thus, the immediate heir may be careless of the family name, a 
spendthrift, or otherwise liable to alienate or divide the estate. To provide 
against this, the custom of entailing estates comes in, making the heir practi- 
cally only a tenant for life. The estate is not willed to him in fee-simple, but for 
life and then to his heir, etc. The details of the process need not be elaborated 
here, since we are concerned only with its results. The land is thus handed 
down from generation to generation, unbroken and secured from all attacks of 
creditors, — yet by no means unincumbered, being burdendened with charges in 
the shape of bequests or portions payable (or the interest on them) to the younger 
members of the family, to widows of previous owners, etc. 

— This system affects the farmers in several ways. Under it estates may grow 
larger but never smaller, and thus the land goes more and more out of the hands 
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of small owners into those of the aristocracy. And worse still, the various 
charges and liabilities with which the land becomes saddled, eat so largely into 
the rent-roll that the landlord is utterly unable either to reduce the rents in bad 
seasons or to make needful improvements on the land. He cannot sell a part of 
the land for money with which to disencumber and improve the rents, and so 
landlord and tenant stagger on together, both victims of the insane pride of 
family. Could the whole system of entail be abolished, leaving heirs free to 
dispose of their lands at will, it would result that much of the land would 
speedily pass into the hands of small proprietors. Many farmers would be ele- 
vated from the position of tenants into that of independent owners, with a more 
vital interest in the welfare of the land and a new motive to enterprising and 
intelligent tillage Many impoverished families of the aristocracy would sink 
to their proper level, and caste distinctions would become less and less formid. 
able. 

— The situation in Ireland differs from that in England in that the distress 
among the tenantry is far deeper, the landlords far fewer and to a great extent 
“ absentees,” living outside of the island and having no interest in it except to 
skin trom it the last obtainable penny. Mr. Parnell, whose name figures so 
largely in the newspapers of late, is the leader of a movement aiming at a sys- 
tem of independent ownership of such lands by the farmers themselves. He 
would have the government buy out the absentee landlords aad sell the land in 
small parcels to the present tenants, payment to be made by them in install- 
ments. Itisto be feared, however, that he has but little prospect of success, 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Semi-Annual Session Held at Madison, Dee. 29, 30, and 31, 1879. 


Mownpay Eventne, Dee. 29. 

The Association met in joint-session with the Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters. Dr. A. L. Chapin, of Beloit College, delivered an address on “ The Na- 
ture and Methods of Science.” The following resolution, submitted by Prof. W. 
8. Johnson, was adopted: 

“ Whereas, On the present evening the State Teachers’ Associations of six ad- 
joining states— Ilinois, Indiana, Lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
are in session; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That congratulatory dispatches be sent to each of the 
other associations, and that the following gentlemen be chosen to draft such dis: 
patches: W. H. Beach, 8. 8. Rockwood, G. 8. Albee, L. D. Harvey, and E. Bar- 
ton Wood; and that the Treasurer be authorized to pay for such dispatches from 
any unappropriated moneys now in his hands. In accordance with this reso- 
lution the following messages were prepared and sent: 
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To Prof. 0. Whitman, St. Paul, Minn.: 

The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, assembled in semi-annual session, send 
a cordial greeting to the Minnesota teachers, now in session. 

To W.d. Shoup, Independence, Towa. — The Badger State Teachers, Greeting: 

May the Hawkeyes be far-seeing in council, temperate in feasting, and pros- 
perous in all things. 

To E. A. Strong, President Michigan Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Mich.: 

The Badgers greet and emulate our brothers of Wolverine state. May our 
“ Forward ” never need to countermarch in search of our elder brethren. 

To Prof. Alf. Harvey, Bioomington, I1l.: 

The Badger State pedagogues, in holiday session assembled, send greeting to 
the pedagogical Suckers. May you safely swim down the streams of knowl- 
edge, till they debouch in the ocean of wisdom that floats the intellectual and 
moral argosies of the world. 

To J. T. Merrill, President Indiana State Teachers’ Association Indianapolis, Ind. 

From the Schoolinasters of Badgerdom to their Hoosier brethern, greeting 
Shake! 

TuEspAy Mornine, Dec. 30 

The association was called to order at 9:30, in the Assembly Chamber, by 
President W. II. Beach, of Beloit. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. B. Pradt, of 
Madison. 

The first paper presented was that of State Superintendent W. C. Whitford, 
upon “The Present Condition of the Schools of the State,” giving a comprehen- 
sive survey of the educational field of labor from the University down to the 
common ungraded school, 

Next followed a paper on “The Possible Reading Class,” by Miss M. E. 
Hazard, of Beloit. President Bascom, of the State University, extended an in- 
vitation to the teachers to visit the Washburn Astronomical Observatory. 

Supt. Dore, of the Committee on Compulsory Education, asked for further 
time for the further preparation of a report; leave was granted. 

Prof. I. N. Stewart, of Berlin, submitted the report of the Committee on Rela- 
tions of High Schools and Colleges, which, after considerable discussion, was, 
on motion, received and placed on file. 

A letter from the President of the Women’s Christian Temperance Associa- 
tion, concerning school text-books on temperance, was read by the Secretary. 

Pres. Bascom moved that the Association invite the attention of the educa- 
tional boards of the state to the Temperance Lesson Book, by Richardson, as 
fitted in intermediate schools to enforce the most important moral lessons by 
physiological facts. After some discussion, the letter and resolution were re- 
ceived and placed on file. 

President Parker moved that the Committee on Exhibitory Department be 
discharged, and the whole matter placed in the hands of a new committee 
Lost. 

The following resolutions, moved by W. H. Chandler, were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Association gratefully acknowledges the valuable services 
of the public press in promoting that better training of teachers and that gen- 
eral improvement of the public schools so observable in the history of this 
country during the past thirty years. 

Resolved, That in the great improvements still to be accomplished, we believe 
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that the powerful agency of the press must be employed to a still greater degree, 
and we therefore urge superintendents and teachers to use their influence to 
induce editors to give more attention to educational subjects, and wherever it is 
possible, to secure the establishment of educational departments in the local 
and general newspapers. 

Resolved, That our special acknowledgments are hereby made to those newspa. 
pers that have taken the lead in according to educational matters stated columns 
in charge of special editors, who make the operations and wants of the public 
schools a subject of continual investigation and report. 

Adjourned, 


TursDAY EvEntne, Dee. 30. 


The Association met in joint session with the Academy of Science, Arts, and 
Letters. Rev. 8. 8S. Peet, of Clinton, Wis., read a valuable paper on “The Em. 
blematic Mounds of Wisconsin,” which was followed by a very instructive and 
entertertaining lecture on “ The Arts of Etching and Engraving,” by Prof. Jas, 
MacAlister, of Milwaukee. 

WrEDNESDAY Mornine, Dee. 31. 

Association called to order at 9:30. 

Moved and carried that the sum of twelve dollars be appropriated from the 
funds of the Association to reimburse Prof. MacAlister for telegraph and express 
expenses in securing materials for his lecture last evening. 

Telegrams in response to those previously sent were received as follows: 

BLoominGton, IIl., Dec. 30. 
W. H. Beach, President Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association: 

Four hundred Suckers return the greeting of the Badgers. May they never 

have to swim, or take to their holes. A. HARVEY, 
President. 
INDEPENDENCE, Iowa, Dec. 30. 

The Hawkeye State to the Badger, greeting: May your feasts be as delicious 
and councils as enthusiastic as ours, and may the ocean of your zeal and success 
break upon no beach. A.J. SHOUP, 

President. 
Lansin@, Mich., Dec. 30. 

The Michigan Association of Teachers accept the greeting of their Wisconsin 
brethren, and thanks, We bid you God speed in the glorious work of educa- 
tion. E. A. STRONG, 

President. 


= Sr. Pav, Minn., Dec. 30. 
Two hundred teachers of the Minnesota Educational Association, assembled 
in convention, respond most heartily to your greeting. O. WHITMAN, 
President. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 39. 
Five hundred Hoosier schoolmasters to the Badger brethren“ shake,” by order 
of the Association. J.T. MERRILL, 
President. 


The following telegram was also received: 


DENVER, Col., Dec. 30. 
Colorado to Wisconsin, greeting. Though far away we are with you. 
J. A. SEAWALL, 
President. 


To which the following response was sent: 
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Wisconsin Teachers’ Association to President J. A. Seawall — Wisconsin to Col- 
orado Teachers: 

Greeting acknowledged and returned. May your work be as productive and 
enduring as your everlasting hills. W. H. BEACH. 

Prof. J. Burnham, of La Crosse, read a carefully prepared paper on “ The 
Limits of the Teacher’s Authority.” An extended discussion followed in regard 
to recent Supreme Court decisions on educational questions, and their effect 
upon the school interests of the state. 

On motion, Prof. Burnham was requested to furnish a copy of his paper for 
publication in pamphlet form for distribution. 

Pres. Parker followed with a paper on “ Mathematics: Its Scope and Place.” 

Prof. Richardson, of the Committee on Kindergarten Teaching, presented a 
satisfactory report, which, on motion, was adopted as the sentiment of the Assce 
ciation. 

Pres, Parker gave an account of his recent visit to the, Kindergartens of St. 
Louis, speaking in high terms of their efticiency. 

Prof. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, from the Committee on the Agitation on 
Popular Education, presented a report, which was adopted. 

State Supt. Whitford, from the Committee on Course of Study for Ungraded 
Schools, presented a report, urging continued effort in the perfection of the course 
already sent out to the schools of the state. 

Prof. R. W. Burton, of Janesville, from the’ Committee on Relations of 
Ungraded Schools to High Schools, presented a brief report, which was 
adopted. 

Supt. Dore, from the Committee on Compulsory Education, presented a re- 
port, which was adopted. 

Pres. Parker, from the Committee on Exhibitory Department, reported in favor 
of anew committee consisting of W. H. Chandler, Mrs. Sarah F. O. Little, J. 
Burnham, Mattie E. Hazard, and Agnes Hosford, to arraage and report a plan 
for further work in the direction of Educational Exhibits. Adopted. 


WEDNESDAY Mornina, Dec. 31. 


Prof. De La Matyr, offered the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That this Association is under obligations to Dr. De Motte and the 
Misses Eddy and Ritscher, for this wonderful exhibition of the capabilities of 
mutes, and the great care, patience, and skill of their instructors. 

Resolved, That these mutes have our heartfelt thanks for this interesting enter- 
tainment, and that they and their companions at Delavan receive our sympathy 
in their struggles to obtain an education. 


Prof. North offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Teachers’ Association recognize and highly appreciate the 
courtesy of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison Democrat and the Mi/waukee 
Sentinel, in giving daily and continuous reports of the doings of this body, dur- 
roped i § Ganly } g 
lng its present session. 

Association adjourned, sine die. 

FReEp. W. IsHam, W. H. BEACH, 


Secretary. President. 
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EDITORIAL. 


IT Is OUR INTENTION to give, during this year, a space in the Journal of Ed. 
acation to the subject of primary education. This is done with the view of 
furnishing more articles which will be specially useful to the teachers in the ele. 
mentary schools. We already have promises from some of the leading teachers 
in our primary schools, that they will contribute material for our new depart- 
ment. We invite articles, particularly from those teachers who have had 
experience in giving instruction to the children in the primary classes. 





THE FOUR REGULAR CONDUCTORS of institutes, and the committee on institutes, 
appointed by the Normal Regents, held, the 1st inst., at Madison, a meeting for 
the consideration of the scheme of work for the next three years, It was de- 
cided to follow, in the main, the plan which is outlined in the course of studies 
fer the ungraded schools, published last year in the syllabus for the institutes. 
This course, it will be remembered, presents three forms or sections of studies, 
which can be called respectively the Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar. For 
this year, the instruction given in the institutes, will be confined very largely to 
the Primary. This arrangement will enable the conductors to concentrate their 
work on fewer points. It will specially benefit that class of teachers most in 
need of the institute instruction, and by far the largest class,— those in charge 
of the children in the country schools who are studying the lowest branches. 
The outline of work for this year, it is expected, will soon be published and dis- 
tributed among the teachers by those county superintendents who have institutes 
this spring. We most heartily commend this arrangement. Every effort will be 
made to render it efficient, and satisfactory to all the teachers who desire to at- 
fend the institutes, in both the spring and fall series. It will lead, we trust, the 
large body of our public school teachers to study carefully the problems and the 
methods of work belonging to the Primary Instruction. It is confessed on all 
hands, that this instruction in our ungraded schools is most in need of improve. 
ment. 


IT IS DESIRABLE that county superintendents shall make arrangements to hold 
more institutes next spring than were held last spring. As only thirteen were 
then appointed, and as about sixty-five must be provided for each year, it became 
mecessary to arrange for too large a number in the fall series. As a consequence, 
the Institute Committee were compelled to employ about forty assistant con- 
ductors. This method is expensive, besides taking work out of the hands of the 
regular conductors, which they could perform, if more institutes are held in the 
spring. 





THREE EVENINGS, the last week in December, were given to addresses before 
‘he joint meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association and the Academy of 
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Science, Arts, and Letters, held at Madison. Pres. Chapin, of Beloit College, 
presented amost admirable discussion on “ The nature and methods of Science, 
with Thoughts on Teaching Science.” Some of his sentences were filled with 
the richest thoughts, eloquently expressed. The address of James MacAlister, 
of Milwaukee, on “ The Arts of Engraving and Etching, Illustrated by Exam- 
ples of Work by the Great Masters,” was brilliant and fascinating. He held his 
audience, after eight o’clock in the evening, for two hours, absorbed in his novel 
theme. Prof. De Motte, Superintendent of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Delavan, gave a brief review of the education of that class of children. 
He was assisted by Pres. Chapin, the chairman of the Trustees of that Institu- 
tion. A number of deaf and dumb pupils presented exercises in the sign lan- 
guage, by writing on blackboards, and in articulation and reading. They 
greatly interested the audience, and a new revelation of the methods of teaching 
and the possible culture of these unfortunate children, was furnished to many 
of our prominent teachers. 





In OUR OPINION, the Convention of the Superintendents has departed from 
the law which should control such a body. It originated under the idea of 
meeting for free consultation on the points of immediate and practical interest 
to the superintendents themselves, The State Superintendent spoke to the mem- 
bers of the Convention on matters pertaining to the details of their every-day 
work. Papers on educational subjects of general importance should be rele- 
gated to the State Teachers’ Association. The superintendents should meet by 
themselves, not excluding any person who desires to be present, and discuss for 
an afternoon and evening, during the holidays, such topics as engage most their 
attention when examining teachers or visiting their schools. Shall we not have 
a change in this direction ? 


TWO ARTICLES appear in this number of the Journal of Education, written 
by the editors. Though somewhat long, they will repay, it is believed, a careful 
reading. That on “The Present Condition of the Schools of the State,’ em- 
braces very many of the prominent points which will appear in the forthcoming 
Annual Report of the State Superintendent. The statements presented in the 
article have been prepared with considerable care. The paper on“ How to get 
Better School-Houses,” is the result of much reflection. The practical point 
suggested in reference to the publication of “ plans for school-houses, accom- 
panied by plain and well-considered instructions,” must commend itself to all 
our readers. We hope that such a manual as is here suggested, can be issued 
this year by the State. 


THE SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS for State Teachers’ Certificates were held in the 
Senate Chamber at Madison, the first two days in this month. Eleven candi- 
dates were present. Eight of these took partin the annual examination last 
August. The following persons were awarded certificates: the unlimited, Phil- 
lip H. Perkins, of Madison; the limited, Ira C. Adams, of Viroqua; Amzi W. 
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Burton, of Madison; John Fred Hirsch, of Milwaukee; H. M. Rulifson, of Da- 
rien; Albert Edward Schaub, of Madison; and Winfield Scott Sweet, of Rich- 
land Center. 


QUINCY ONCE MORE. 


The pamphlet by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., to which we alluddd in the 
October number, touching the goings on at Quincy, has evidently caused quite a 
stir in the educational as well as the general world. We give this month, the 
second Letter to the Philadelphia Ledger, by a visitor at Quincy. The writer, 
whoever he may be, has the faculty of seeing and describing things. The letter, 
though giving but glimpses, is most interesting. 

The New Hngland Journal of Education says that Mr. Adams’ pamphlet “ is 
stirring up a hail-storm of sharp rejoinders from beyond Berkshire hills. Every 
where leading school men and teachers, who have been working the new edu- 
cational methods through the Middle and Western States, for the last twenty 
years, are asking with surprise the reason of the prodigious excitement in New 
England over a dozen good primary and giammar schools.” 

Some years ago, when teachers’ institutes were beginning to excite a good 
deal of attention, a lively discussion arose as to who first invented the thing. 
There were numerous claimants. The claimants all had claims, no doubt. It 
must have happened, in many instances, long before the word “institute” was 
applied to the act or effort, that a number of teachers were assembled to be in- 
structed by some older or more experienced teacher. There was no occasion for 
anybody to claim a patent right inthe matter. So in this case. Not only dur- 
ing the past twenty years, but always, there have been teachers who have had 
the natural gifts and the common sense which would lead them to seek and to 
use natural methods in teaching; to teach things rather than words; to lead 
their pupils to do things themselves, rather than hear lectures or read directions 
how they ought to be done. But it is unfortunately true, that such teachers have 
always been few and far between. It seems to be so much easier to turn the 
crank of monotonous lesson hearing, than to become a living teacher, awaken- 
ing and giving direction to the eager mind of youth, that we shall long continue 
to have that kind of teaching, or school keeping — except as people have inter- 
est and intelligence enough, as in Quincy, to find out that most of the teaching 
that is done is not only lifeless, but benumbing, and rise up and demand and 
find something better. 

When this comes about, the demand will create a supply. Normal schools 
and training schools will rise on every hand, and nobody will be allowed to go 
into the school room who is not adapted to the work, and fitted to do it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Toe Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, once a stately quarterly, some time ago 
yielded to the pressure of modern ideas, and became a monthly. In doing this 
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it has not altogether dropped its solidity, by any means. But it finds light artil- 
lery, at short range, and accurately served, more effective than the heavy artil- 
lery of old times. The January number gives a good idea of its varied range of 
topics, and shows that the magazine deals especially with the questions of the 
day. Forinstance: M. De Lesseps discusses “ The Inter-Oceanic Canal; Mr. 
Parkman replies to critics on a former article from him on “ Woman Suffrage.’’ 
The second part of Mr. Fronde’s “ Romanism and the Irish Race in the United 
States,” appears; also, the second part of Mr. Mill’s paper on “ The Permanence 
of Political Forces;” Prof. Alex. Winchell writes somewhat metaphysically on 
the “ Metaphysics of Science;” Mr. Stoddard reviews ably “ Recent Poetry,” 
while Mr. Henry James, Jr., who seems to be a prolific as well as acute writer, 
has a fine criticism on “Saiute-Beuve,” the prince perhaps of modern crit- 
ics, and is equal to the task. This article is worth twice the price of the Review. 
Teachers and others who are looking for a magazine to stimulate thought, and 
to put them in communion with leading questions, and leading writers, should 
take this, Terms, $5.00 a year. Address, North American Review, 551 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


ScRIBNERS’ MAGAZINE. — To those of our readers who do not see this sterl- 
ing magazine, we wish to give some idea of its excellence, and the rich variety 
of its contents. The two first numbers of the current volume just now before us — 
the November and December issues, are a suflicient illustration. A most inter- 
esting and appreciative paper on Bayard Taylor, by a brother poet, Stedman, 
with two portraits; a most valuable and readable article on the Strawberry; the 
Mississippi Jetties, with a portait of Capt. Eads,the constructor; The Agricul- 
tural Distress in Great Britain; Kansas Farming; The John Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Poems by American Women; Nature and the Poets, by John Burrows, 
which good naturedly shows that the poets do not always describe things as they 
are; The New Capitol of New York; Coffee Culture in Brazil; together with 
many other articles, a good variety of tales and poems, and the able editorial 
miscellanies, under the several heads of Topics of the Times, Home and Society, 
Culture and Progress, the World’s Work, and Brib-a-Brac, make up such a liter- 
ary feast as must meet all tastes, and prove a source of both profit and pleasure 
in every family. We should not omit to recognize the exceeding beauty of the 
illustrations. Our American engravers are begining to lead the world. Teachers, 
besides invigorating and refreshing themselves, can make most excellent and 
varied use of such a magazine in their schools. Terms, $4.00a year. Address, 
Scribner & Co., 748 Broadway, New York City. 


Harper’s Pertoprcars.— Advertisements on another page call attention to 
the well-known and excellent group of Harper’s Periodicals, the Monruty, the 
WEEKLY, and the Bazar. Buta fourth has been added, the Youne PEorue. 
This new venture has sprung at once into great success, and the four cover the 
whole ground of popular periodical reading in a most admirable manner. The 
Magazine and Young People together, furnish a complete provision of the kind 
for a family; or if more variety and freshness, and a larger share of pictorial 
illustration are wanted, the Weekly may be added, or substituted for the Month- 











ly, while the Bazar meets the wants of those who are desirous to have an in. 
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sight into the doings and dicta of the polite and fashionable world. Another 
advantage attending the patronage of these periodicals is, that you get clubbing 


rates if you take more than one, of the first three. 


Teachers generally are 


familiar, we suppose, with the Monthly and the Weekly, but they should also 
direct their attention to the Young People. The use of periodicals in connec. 
tion with school work, is constantly increasing, and with the best results. 








NOTES. 


PoPpuLaTIoNn of Wisconsin by census taken 
in 1834, was 4,695. j 


Pror. F. B. Ler, of Peshtigo, reports the 
average enrollment, in November, of 143 pu- 
pils in the three departments of his graded 
school, and the percentage of attendance as 
nearly 89, 

Tue enrollment in the Normal School at 
Winona, Minn., the past term, was 133 in the 
normal department, and 135 in the model 
school,— total, 268. This is the largest at- 
tendance ever reachd in the history of the 
school. Prof. Shepard, the principal, is doing 
excellent work. 

Rey. F. A. Wicser, of Central College, O., 
has been engaged as the principal of Carroll 
College, Waukesha. He enters upon his new 
duties, the 5th of the present month. He 
brings the reputation as a nan of high char- 
acter, wide learning, large experience, and 
ability as a teacher. 

A apy from an adjoining State, who says 
that she is ‘‘a graduate’ and can furnish * the 
best of references,” applies for a position in 
one of our schools; and, in her letter of appli- 
cation, she spells salary, sa/ery; writes my- 
self, my self; and makes are agree with sup- 
ply, in alluding to the number of teachers in 
this State. 

A woman of high social standing in Mil- 
waukee, and graced with superior culture, 
writes: ‘I shall certainly want every one of 
my half dozen danghters to study the Froebel 
system, as an important preparation for life.” 
She pertinently asks, in her note: ‘ What 
State is better able than our own to add this 
pillar of strength and beauty to our Normal 
Schools?” 


Pror. L. H. Criark, the principal of the 
Horicon public school, writes: ‘ Everything 
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seems to be moving quietly and pleasantly to 
me, and I think satisfactorily to the patrons. 
We have registered sixty-six names in the 
high school department. Our percentage of 
at endance is 4, for the month ending Noy. 
21. During the month, we have had only one 
case of tardiness. 

Tue City Superintendent of the public 
schools of Stevens Point, writes: “I am 
proud of our schools in this place, and think 
they will compare favorably with most others 
in the State.” 

A weckly paper of this State, speaking of 
the establishment of a Kindergarten in the 
village where it is published, defines Kinder 
garten as a French word, and as meaning in 
English * kind regards.” 

Mr. Lucius HenriraGe, an instructor in Lat- 
in in the State University, and Mr. W. H. 
Williams, an instructor in Greek, are report- 
ed to have given excellent satisfaction in 
their work during the fall term. 

Ex-Supr. Baker. of River Falls, farnishes 
Wisconsin items for the Educational News 
Gleaner, published at Faribault, Minn. The 
January number contains an article from his 
pen, on * The Gradiag of Country Schools.” 

BevLoir CoLLece has issued a catalogue for 
1879-80. The faculty number ten; and the 
students in all the classes, 142. There are 16 
Seniors, 12 Juniors, 15 Sophomores, and 21 
Freshmen; the balance, 94, are in the Prepar- 
atory School. A fine wood cut of ihe build- 
ings and grounds appears in the catalogue. 

James MacAister, of Milwaukee, has is- 
sued a circular, announcing that he is open to 
make engagements to lecture, at such times 
and places as may be agreed upon, on Venice, 
the Renuisance in Italy, the Arts of Engrav- 
ing and Etching, Etching and Etchers, and 
the Universe of Dante. Each of these sube 
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jects, except the last, is treated in a course of 
five or twelve lectures. 

Dr. Henry BARNARD presided at the meet- 
ing of the American Froebel Union, held at 
Boston, Mass., the last week in December. 
He will publish in his American Journal of 
Education all the valuable papers presented 
at this meeting. These papers relate chiefly 
to the history and the present condition of the 
Kindergarten movement, abroad and in this 
country. 

TuE Watertown Republican says: 

The evening school, connected with the 


ublic school, began Monday evening, at 
Jnion School Number Two, for a term of 


three months. The school is held Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings. J. 
oy Turner and W. D. Parker are the teachers. 
No scholars under fourteen years of age are 
taken. The school opened with ascholarship 
of fifty. 

Tue editors of the Vew Education say in 
their last number: 

In conformity with the requests of many of 
our readers, and with the ever growing desire 
on the part of teachers to adopt Froebel’s 
principles and methods in their work, we shall 
publish in next year's issue a series of articles 
giving practical ‘directions concerning the use 
of Froebel’s gifts and occupations in school 
work. We hope thereby to convince many 
earnest teachers that Froebel leads the van of 
progress in the educational work of the school 
as well as in that of the home aud of the Kin- 
dergarten. 

Geo. H. Reap, Esq., the superintendent of 
the Oshkosh public schools, says in his report 
for this year: 

My object is to impress the city authorities 
with the conviction that our schools need con- 
stant and systematic supervision — that with- 
out it their usefulness will be so impaired 
that no benefits adequate to the cost of sup- 
porting them, will be realized. It is no mat- 
ter how much money the Board of Education 
may see fit toexpend, or how complete and 
convenient the school buildings may be, if the 
teachers are incapable, if the methods of 
teaching are imperfect, or are ignorantly or 
ne gligently executed, as they will infallibly 
be, without proper superintendence; it is for 
the Most part a waste of time, and money 
lost, and the children of the city are defrauded 
of the better part of the educational advan- 
tages intended to be secured to them. 


F. B. Ler, the principal of the public school 
at Peshtigo, Marinette County, thus talks 
earnestly to the parents of the children who 
attend his school: 

Irregular attendance and a lack of interest 
on the part of many parents seem to be 
chronic. Do you want a goodschool? Then 
begin from to-day and take an increased in- 
terest in it, giving your willing assistance to 
your teachers. Have children already in 
school come punctually and regularly, and 
assist and encourage them as only a parent 
can. Encourage your o!der sons and daugh- 
ters to come, and not let their earlier years go 
by unimproved. If they are backward in 
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their studies, show them that they should not 
be ashamed to come to school. Let us havea 
revival in this matter; and, in time, instead 
of looking down on your schools, you will be 
proud to look up to them 


MicHIGAN, a few years ago, abolished the 
county superintendency, and established a 
system of township superintendency in its 
place. Those acquainted with the subject 
predicted a failure at the time, but they were 
outnumbe:ed by the clas with whom ignor- 
ance and conceit supply the place of knowl- 
edge. The experiment was tried. and now ev- 
ery body is dissatisfied with it. The township 
superintendents receive little com)ensation, 
and, of course, are gen:ially incompetent. 
The schools are visited without profit, and the 
examination of teachers has become a farce. 
The old county teachers’ institute that did so 
much to improve teachers and to mould pub- 
lic opinion, is a thing of the pas!. The friends 
of the public schools say: ‘ Our system is 
comple:ely demoralized. There must be ree 
form, or it will die.” 


Tue matter for wonder is—says the Tele- 
graph, of Philadelphia —that teachers who 
are at all qualified should be obtained for such 
rates of pay, and it is certain that the service 
of the schools holds out the smallest possible 
inducements for intelligent and capable men 
and women to remain in ita moment longer 
than the direst necessity compels. 


Pror. B. M. Reynoips of Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has heen appointed chairman of the 
board of visitors for the Mankato Normal 
School. 


Tuk twentieth annual report of the trustees 
of the Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, 
at Waukesha, has been filed in the executive 
oftice, The trustees report that the number 
of boys in the schoo] upon the first of Octo- 
ber, I878, was 419: the number committed 
during the year was 117, and the number re- 
turned on ticket of-leave, 8, making the num- 
ber of boys during the year ending Sept. 30, 
1879, 544. The number of boys returned to 
parents or guardians, on tic ket-of-leave, dur- 
ing the year, was $2; number out to places on 
ticket-of leave, 10; number illegally commit- 
ted, 2; number of deaths, 4; number of es- 
2; number received at the age of 21 
3— leaving number on record October 
at =, The largest number at any 
one time was ; the smallest, 411; the aver- 
age number or the year, 425. 












Tue New Education, pudlished in Milwau- 
kee, has in its December number the follow- 


ing: 
“Old Massachusetts’ is coming nobly to 
the rescue. Her “Quincy Method” is the 





first thoroughly suecessful onslaught of the 
new education upon the old in our public 
schools. We can see untold blessings follow- 
ing in the wake of the Quincy victory. Yet 
we would cry out tothe friends of educational 
progress there: Cavecanem/ The contemp- 
tible curs in the service of pedantry and rou- 
tine are forever lurking around, eager to turn 
the achievements of progress to naught. 
They have done it in object-teaching; they 
are doing it in the kindergarten; they will do 
it with the Quincy method, if they have the 
opportuuity., 








Pror. H. 8. Baker, of River Falls, for sev- 
eral years the superintenednt of the schools 
of Pierce County, assumes the charge this 
month of the River Falls Institute, a private 
academy at that place. He gives instruction 
in the Physical Sciences, Rhetoric, Greek, 
Applied Mathematics, and the English 
Branches. Prof. D. M. Woodbury, who has 
taught the past year in this school, conducts 
the recitations in Elocution, French, Latin, 
Book-Keeping, Pure Mathematics, and Ger- 
man. 

THE statement has been made quite current 
in the papers of the State that Prof. J M. 
Geery, one of the ablest professors in the 
Ripon College, had accepted the presidency 
of the Highland College for Women, at High- 
land Park, Ill. It is true that he was offered 
that position, with the promise of a tempting 
salary, but we are assured by the Professor 
that he declined the offer. We are giad to 
learn that he does not leave the State, though 
we realize that it is a compliment to Wiscon- 
sin fora prominent institution in an adjoin- 
ing State to appoint as its head a teacher from 
one of our leading colleges. 


On the 21st of last month,the old Markham’s 
Academy in Milwaukee, which has been used 
for the accommodation of the high school of 
the city, was injured by a fire, occasioned by 
the explosion of a lamp. The building and 
apparatus were damaged to the extent of 
about $2,010. Prof. G. W. Peckham lost a 
portion of his library, and a large number of 
valuable specimens in Physiology and Natur- 
al History. Neither to him nor to the high 
school is the loss entire, as it is covered in 
good part by insurance. 

SEVERAL Changes have recently been made 
in the principalships of our graded and high 
schools. Prof. J. H. Gould takes the place of 
Prof. UC. L. Hubbs, county superintendent- 
elect, in the school at Lake Mills, Jefferson 
County; Mr. Frank Ensign, a graduate of the 
River Falls Normal School, takes the place of 
Prof. Jas. T. McCleary, county superintend- 
ent-elect, in the school at that place; C. S. 
Sutherland, former superintendent of Portage 
County, teaches the school at Clintonville, 
Waupaca County; J. B. Tracy, former super- 
intendent of the second district, Rock Coun- 
ty, takes the charge of the school at Johns- 
town, in that county; and Miss Mary Brand- 
enburg, former county superintendent of 
Trempeleau County, becomes the principal 
of the school at Arcadia, in that county. 

Tue Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tnte at Delavan handed their annual report to 
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the Governor last month. Among other 
things, they recommend the erection of five 
detached buildings on the site of the old 
building, to be tire-proof, to accommodate 300 
pupils, making an estimate of $125,000 to erect, 
heat, and furnish suitable buildings, and ask 
for an appropriation of the above amount, 
They also recommend that a similar institu. 
tion be erected in the northern part of the 
State. The total expenses for the fiscal year 
ending September 380th were $30.318, and the 
estimates for the current year amount to 
$32,000. The total number of pupils in at. 
tendance has been 183. The system of Pro. 
fessor Bell's articulation and lip-reading has 
been experimented with, with satisfactory 
results. 

On the 18th of last month, Mrs. Laura J, 
Westcott, the wife of Prof. O. S Westcott, of 
Racine, died in that city, in the 34th year of 
her age. She was the daughter of Hon. 0. C. 
Johnson, of Kendall, Ill., and the mother of 
five young children, all of whom survive to 
mourn, and learn their sad loss with increas- 
ing sorrow. The Racine Advocate of the 20th 
ult., says: 

A simple service was held Friday noon at 
the residence on Washington Avenue, con- 
ductea by Rev. D. E. Hierce, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, the pritcipals of the 
Ward Schools, Messrs. Smith, Gammons, 
Beede, and Skewes acting as bearers, the re- 
mains were taken to the 1:47 train on the 
Northwestern R :ilway to be transferred to the 
home of her parents in Illinois. As a mark 
of respect the high school and Miss May's 
private school were closed during Friday, and 
the Board of Education, as a body, attended 
the funeral. The sympathy of our whole city 
goes out to the faithful Superintendent of our 
Public Schools in this great sorrow that has 
fallen upon his heart and home. 

Tue new school-house at Peshtigo, has 
been formally accepted by the school-district 
officers, and has been cleaned out this week 
preparatory to being used next week. The 
building is a good sized one and adds to the 
good looks of the village. It contains one 
lurge school room down stairs, and one of the 
same size in the upper story. Each room is 
provided with two good sized recitation 
rooms, plenty of blackboard space, good light 
and high ceilings. The cost of the building, 
removing the primary school building to the 
same lot, puttingin the necessary turniture, 
building a fence, and fixing up the grounds 
will be very near $2,500, and will be money 
well invested. 

Pror. W. E. ANpERson, of Milwankee, has 
invented an ingenious school room. article 
that is sure to become popular everywhere. It 
is a book rest, so arranged as to hold a large 
or small book, and is said to do away with the 
habit of leaning forward by which so many 
pupils become round shouldered and deform- 
ed. 
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